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Many important facts are given respecting the food, occupations, 
clothing, injplements, houses, social organizations, government 
and law, birth, marriage and death customs, religion, shamanism, 
secret societies, and finally languages of the natives of this part of 
America. It is to be hoped that the investigations thus auspiciously 
begun may be continued indefinitely to the honor of the Canadian 
Government and the profit of scholars everywhere. 

H. W. Henshaw. 



Les Premiires Populations de L' Europe, par le M" de Nadaillac. 

Paris, i88g. 

This work is in continuation of that by the same author, Z' Or- 
igine et le diveloppetnent de la vie sur le globe, published in 1885, 
which was intended to describe the succession of beings that have 
filled earth and sea "before the appearance of man at the moment 
prescribed by the divine will." The author now treats of man, his 
races, peoples, and advances, but in the present volume confines 
himself to the man of Europe, presenting, however, illustrations and 
parallels from all other parts of the world. 

The treatise is in many respects excellent. In particular the brief 
but comprehensive account of the megalithic monuments may be 
mentioned, and perhaps no better summary of existing knowledge 
relating to the palafittes has been presented. The theory of the 
population of the earth by migrations from the arctic circle is dis- 
posed of with convincing force. The discussion concerning the 
priscan home of the Aryans is both fair and acute, the author's de- 
ductions being in favor of Bactria as a locus of dispersion. On the 
whole, the valuable portions of the work are too many for special 
notice in the space now allowed, which must be reserved for men- 
tion of some points requiring examination on account of their ex- 
posure to adverse criticism. 

Undue weight is given in this treatise, as in most others on the 
general subject, to the objects found in connection with buried hu- 
man remains as affording evidence of a synchronous prevalent belief 
in a future life. Undoubtedly, most tribes of men have held such 
a belief, more or less vague, at a certain stage of their culture ; and 
then objects were buried with the dead which, in some undefined 
way, were supposed to be useful in the future state. But there was 
once a widespread custom of disposing of certain kinds of personal 
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property with the corpse, sometimes by burial, but also by crema- 
tion, in which the motive was sociologic and not religious. The 
object was to destroy the articles so as to preserve peace among the 
survivors. In a certain stage of savagery a man could have no prop- 
erty whatever, all property belonging to his clan. The first modi- 
fication of this condition was in the allowance of personal ownership 
in weapons, tools, or ornaments of a man's own manufacture. On 
his death these objects did not belong to any one by title and, if 
not removed, they -would become the occasion of contention, so they 
were destroyed, the act producing in time a burial rite. It is also 
to be considered that even at the present day the most cultured peo- 
ple bury with the corpses of their relations and friends such objects 
as were especially associated with the deceased in life. This is 
through a personal sentiment, and is certainly not a religious senti- 
ment, though it may be connected with religion through heredity. 
An officer of the army is sometimes now buried in his uniform and 
with his sword, and his wife is buried in her last ball costume and 
jewels, but these practices do not imply the supposed use of those 
adjuncts in a future life, though they possibly are rooted in supers 
stition changed in its expression. As we clearly know other mo- 
tives than those connected with any religious dogmas for the burial, 
together with human remains, of sjuch objects as are brought in evi- 
dence by the Marquis de Nadaillac and others of his school, the 
religious inferences derived from such burials are by no means con- 
clusive. They may be suggestive and, in connection with other 
facts, may be highly instructive, but by themselves, as they are and 
must be in the older instances, they do not prove what is claimed 
for them. 

The most serious error of the author is in the doctrines promul- 
gated about the several distinct qualities and missions of what he 
assumes to be the distinct races of men. His commencing and 
concluding pages clearly set forth certain opinions as of ruling im- 
port, and fatalism is his watchword. He does liot believe that there 
have been planes of culture common to all men from the earliest 
periods known, the characteristics of which planes were modified 
chiefly by specific environment. He regards the several races which 
he catalogues as specifically adapted by idiosyncrasy or predestina- 
tion to certain planes and as limited to stages of advance beyond 
which, to them, death bars further progress, not even absorption 
being allowed. 
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There can lie no doubt that death bars advance if the people who 
might, could, or should have adyanced are exterminated by foreign 
invasion, and doubtless absorption is prevented when, e. g., the 
Jews and the Goim, neither people will marry with the other ; but 
such cases are exceptional in the grand history of man. The ex- 
amples cited by the author are not fortunate. The most conclusive 
to him is the alleged fact that the North American Indian never has 
been and never can be civilized. That is the old ferce naturx doc- 
trine, now utterly disproved. It would seem that the Marquis had 
not read much of the literature of the last twenty years on this 
topic. 

The last half of the author's last page, which gives his funda- 
mental summations, presents some inconsistencies occasioned by the 
importation of what may be called the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination and election into the domain of anthropology. He 
says : " History shows on every page great peoples — the Egyptians, 
the Chinese, the Mexicans, the Peruvians — stopping in their start as 
if an impassable barrier had been planted before them. Arriving 
at the limit fixed by impenetrable decrees, they are not only inca- 
pable of progress but even of comprehending the power and neces- 
sity of progress." History might have something to explain about 
these peoples quite distinct from racial characteristics. This asser- 
tion is followed by the statement that "progress comes from the 
infusion of foreign blood among the old autochthonous populations," 
and that " the races of Europe, which were and are reserved for the 
highest destinies, owe their grandeur and incessant progress to the 
Asiatic invasions. ' ' Thus racial characteristics and racial predestina- 
tion are of much higher import than environments, yet progress 
was gained by the amalgamation of races, not by their continued 
purity. All races that became amalgamated in Europe were good 
as ingredients ; all others were bad. It is to be inferred that the 
" autochthonous races " of Europe and of Asia were both bad, but that 
a primordial decree allowed of their favorable amalgamation with 
excellent results. So it would seem that if some other races had been 
allowed to amalgamate the result might also have been good. But 
the decree was against this union. There is no consideration of the 
fact that causes are known to be in continuous operation by which, 
the world not yet being at its end, there may be further amalgama- 
tion of peoples that are still in different stages of advance. It 
would be difficult to propose any explanation of man's progress less 
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scientific or more egotistic than this theorized monopoly of preor- 
dination. It recalls the Puritan pronunciamento : Resolved, ist, 
that the earth belongs to the saints ; Resolved, 2d, that we are the 

saints. 

Garrick Mallery. 



Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland. By Jeremiah Curtin. Boston. 
Little, Brown 6r» Co. i8go. Cloth, 12 mo, vi, 345. 

Such is the title of an attractive volume which comes to us in an 
appropriate binding of green and gold, with a spray of shamrocks 
in the corner. The author (an American by birth, but Irish by 
remote ancestry, as the name indicates) is probably as well qualified 
for the task he has undertaken as any man living, being a professional 
linguist and mythologist who has spent many years investigating the 
languages, customs, and traditions of the primitive people of three 
continents, from the root-eating tribes of California to the warlike 
mountaineers of the Caucasus. The twenty myths here, given are 
part of the material collected in the district of the west of Ireland 
where Gaelic is still the everyday language of the people. Most of 
the stories were gathered through interpreters from the lips of old men 
and women to whom English is a foreign tongue, and most of whom 
have never been farther from home than the nearest market town or 
the bounds of the next parish. The result is a collection of Keltic 
heroic legends almost entirely free from the foreign corruptions due 
to the intrusive race. 

In the introduction, the author treats of the nature and origin of 
myths. He dismisses as partial, and therefore incorrect, the 
theories of Miiller and Spencer, who derive all mythology from a 
misconception of the meanings of words and a confusion of ideas, 
and asserts, what is probably the true theory, that it has its origin 
rather in a misconception of the causes of phenomena, or, as Mr. 
Curtin puts it : " The personages of any given body of myths are 
such manifestations of force in the world around them, or the result 
of such manifestation, as the ancient myth -makers observed." 

The definitcness of detail characteristic of Irish stories contrasts 
strongly with what is found in other parts of Europe. In Hungary, 
for instance, the usual introduction is, " There was in the world," 
while the Russian story teller, hardly more satisfactory, informs us 
that "in a certain state in a certain kingdom, there was a man." 



